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Our President Writes 


The midyear meeting of the ASCA Board of Governors, held in St. Louis, 
October 4 and 5, 1957, offered the officers and board members a chance to 
review progress and to plan ahead. Progress was reported on many fronts: 

1. The Conference Program. Dr. Charles Cooper, Program Chairman 
for ASCA and member of the APGA Program Committee, presented a 
preliminary draft of the Convention Program and sought reactions of 
the Board and suggestions for speakers and panel members. In accord- 
ance with the APGA tradition, reported Dr. Cooper, there will be joint 
sessions of ASCA, NVGA, and other related groups on topics of common 
interest. This should be our best convention yet. Plan now to attend. 

2. Membership. George (Bill Murphy), National Membership Chair- 
man of ASCA, outlined steps which have been taken to increase our 
membership. Bill, working on the National APGA Membership Com- 
mittee, has helped to develop membership teams in nearly every state 
of the Union. On each of these teams there will be a representative of 
each of the five member organizations of APGA. Watch for the work of 
your membership chairman and the APGA Membership Committee in 
your state. Please be ready to cooperate and make this, under Bill’s 
leadership, the most productive membership year in APGA and ASCA 
history. 

3. The School Counselor. Dr. Harry Camp, Editor of the School Coun- 
selor, reported by letter that the first issue was in the hands of the printer 
and would be one of the finest yet. Three more editions of the School 
Counselor are planned for this year with many articles of interest and 
factual value to counselors. The Board commended Dr. Camp upon his 
leadership in the editorial position. 

4. Professional Alertness. Doug Dillenbeck reported on plans for the 
implementation of an earlier recommendation of the Executive Council 
that a Committee on Professional Alertness be appointed to assemble 
and summarize reports of progress in the development of guidance and 
counseling activities in the various states. 

5. Developmental Activities. Doug Dillenbeck as _ President-Elect 
reported progress on activities related to the continuation of the work of 
the Developmental Activities Committee. He indicated that an effort 
was being made to survey the status of existing organizations for coun- 
selors in the various states and once this information had been assembled 
to endeavor to set up a clearing house for sharing information and for 
exchanging procedures between these organizations. . 
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Some long term plans were made, too. Art Hitchcock, Executive Secre- 
tary of APGA, and Frank Fletcher, President, met with the Board of 
Governors and outlined some of the important needs in guidance and per- 
sonnel work in the United States today. Included in their list were such 
ideas as: (a) Preparation of a publication on college planning which would 
be helpful to parents as well as to students, and (b) Definition and descrip- 
tion of a sound program of elementary guidance. 

Following this presentation, the Executive Council proposed that the 
Board of Governors begin work on both of these projects. Ralph Sorenson, 
Director of Guidance Services, St. Cloud Minnesota Public Schools, was 
appointed to chair a committee to begin preparation of a handbook on 
college planning. Anna Meeks, Supervisor of Guidance, Baltimore County, 
agreed to do preliminary work on the definition and description of a sound 
program of elementary guidance. 

In addition to these important long-term projects, the Board of Gov- 
ernors voted to explore ways of studying counseling in foreign countries 
and of developing relationships between counselors in this country and other 
countries. John Burris, Counselor, Bristol Publie Schools, was appointed 
to work on this project. 

Through dedicated effort on its continuing services, as well as on newer 
projects, ASCA is continuing to achieve maturity as a professional organ- 
ization. 
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Editorial 


High School Seniors’ Agony. Competition for college admission is so keen 
today that it has created an unprecedented time of intense study, worry, 
and waiting. It has recently been referred to as—‘‘the time of senior panic.” 
The trouble is, there simply is not enough college education of desired 
quality to go around. It is reliably reported that as many as nine out of 
ten applicants are rejected by the colleges of their first choice. This situation 
is complicated even more by the implications which Russian advances in e 
science and education are having for our thinking. 

Counselors have an important contribution to make in relieving tension 
and anxiety. This is not an easy task and the counselor is in need of every “ 
available reliable source of help. One such aid which will be indespensable to 
every junior and senior high school counselor has recently come to my desk. 
This is a book by Benjamin Fine entitled, How To Be Accepted By The i 
College Of Your Choice, (Great Neck, New York, Channel Press, 1957). Dr. 
Fine, with the cooperation of some 950 college admission directors and other 
leading educators and educational institutions, has presented in a most 
authoritative way answers to a number of essential questions about college. 
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The Counselor’s Role in 
Edueation’s Future 


Dr. C. E. Erickson 


Dean, College of Education, Michigan State University 


Our society is changing.—Quietly, without any trumpets blowing, any 
bloodshed, any historical events, our society has been revolutionized. At the 
beginning of this century we were a nation opening great new physical 
territories. We were a people close to the soil. We were largely isolated one 
from another. We were consuming most of our energies producing our daily 
bread, and we were a small spot in the big world, isolated by oceans, dis- 
tance and ignorance. Now we are an integral part of one world, no longer 
separated from our fellows by any geographical barrier, by distance or 
state of mind. Changes have overtaken us so simply and undramatically 
that they have caught us unawares. But they are real, and their reality 
makes it necessary for us to consider the problem of building new schools 
for a new age. A very incomplete report of these dramatic changes would 
include: 

(1) Our people are moving into large metropolitan centers. More than 
two-thirds of our people have residence in fewer than two hundred metro- 
politan areas. 

(2) Our. schools have become big business. We spend more than ten 
billion dollars a year on education and we now enroll more than forty 
million people in formally organized educational settings. 

(3) We have accumulated vast knowledge. It would take a person eight 
hours a day reading for a period of four thousand five hundred years to 
get through all of the books now housed in a large university library. It 
would take twenty people reading eight hours a day to keep up with the new 
books coming inco the Library of Congress. 

(4) We are becoming a mobile nation—nearly one-fourth of our people 
changed their place of residence last year. This mobility is constantly 
increasing. 

(5) We are becoming a nation of big organization. Business, industrial, 
labor, professional, publishing, radio, television and religious organizations 
are getting bigger and bigger. 

(6) There has been a tremendous development of the white-collar 
workers. We are changing from a nation which depends upon muscle to a 
nation which depends upon brains and machines. During the past year the 
number of white-collar workers exceeded the number of blue-collar workers 
for the first time in the history of this country. | 
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(7) The growth of specialization: During this century the number of health 


workers has increased two and one-half times as rapidly as the general se 
population, the number of engineers five times and the number of scientists fe 
ten times as rapidly. In these, and in numerous other fields, we have | 

witnessed a dramatic evolution of specialization. Ss} 

(8) There has been a changing role in the lives of women. Nearly one- tr 
third of the positions in the United States are now held by women. In Y k 
addition, an increasing number of girls will marry early, start a family and 
in their early thirties enter the labor market. u 

(9) The general education level of the people in the community is con- Ci! 
stantly increasing. There is no longer an obvious gap between the teacher’s te 
educational attainment and that of many of the people living in the Oo! 
community. A larger and larger proportion of high school graduates are 
going on to college. High schools have almost attained the goal of universal St 
secondary education. 

(10) We are entering a period of increasing leisure and greater op- e 
portunity for creative activities. The forty-hour work week is here; the n 
thirty-hour work week is sticking its head around the corner. In addition, c 
our life expectancy is gradually increasing. These two forces make possible 6 


great extension of our time for leisure, recreation and cultural ventures. 

(11) Our children are bringing a rich heritage with them when they come t 
to school. They are surrounded by all kinds of stimulations. They are b 
sophisticated about activities which were unknown to youngsters a few t 
years ago. We have seen the development of many educational media out- t 
side of the schools. g 


(12) There have been great changes in the sources of productive wealth v 
and methods of taxation. Land and real estate formerly served as the a 
major source of wealth. The large majority of taxes were levied against real 
estate and collected at the local level. This practice has now been directly t 
reversed. i 

(13) There has been a growth of large central governments. These ( 
governments provide a great array of social services. Properly directed, a 
they can help to free our people; improperly, they can enslave. ( 

(14) We have witnessed the continuing march of social legislation in 1 
health, unemployment, old age security, child labor, working conditions 4 ( 
and many other fields. We have watched the steady march of legislation ( 
aimed at protecting and assisting the lives of our people. ‘ 

(15) The rapid development of communications has made it easy for 
pressure groups to develop quickly, to organize effectively, and to pinpoint 
their ideas on the legislator or the superintendent. 

(16) Our people have continually extended the range of educational ‘ 
responsibility. New courses and new services have been demanded by the 
people. | 
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(17) School counseling has emerged as a specialized profession. We have 
seen the growth of administrative responsibility, the emergence of pro- 
fessional training programs and the development of national organizations. 

(18) We are in the midst of a fundamental reorganization of our school 
systems from an agrarian society largely comprising small one-room dis- 
tricts. We are now developing a district organization which encompasses 
kindergarten through the community college. 

(19) There has been rapid growth in the number of uncommitted people, 
uncommitted politically, uncommitted geographically, uncommitted vo- 
cationally. This large “independent” populace makes it necessary for us 
to earn their respect and support. With all of this has come a Jarger degree 
of absentee ownership. 

(20) We are living in a world of accelerating changes. Each new day 
sees an increase in depth and rate of change. 

(21) We are now in the midst of almost revolutionary increase in school 
enrollments. Our schools now enroll 41,381,000 people. By 1975 this number 
may total nearly 65 million. This would be an over-all increase of 57 per 
cent. An elementary school increase of 43 per cent, a high school increase of 
68 per cent, and a collegiate increase of more than 150 per cent. 

These are some of the things that have happened during the quiet revolu- 
tion. The process is visible but not the end. We could if we choose, turn our 
backs on the present and resist the future. But if that is the course we choose 
to follow, society will surely find more useful institutions than our schools 
to serve its purposes. Our schools were created to serve the people, and 
great tragedy occurs when they fail to reach toward the great goals, and 
when they fail to take account of the integrity, the dignity and the aspir- 
ations of our people. 

What is the Greatest Shortage We Face Today.—A shortage of educa- 
tionally equipped people for our armed services, our factories, our bus- 
inesses, our laboratories, our government agencies, our social and service 
enterprises and our school-enterprises and our schools. 

1. There has been a tremendous enlargement of the environment te be un- 
derstood and the culture to be transmitted. (Understanding the whole 
world, technical and scientific knowledge, social, political and economic 
development. We face the problem of a thorough re-examination of the 
entire curricula, careful selection of the few things that can be done well 
and a better organization of the learning experiences. 

2. There is increasing literacy required for effective work in industry, 
government, organization and the professions. Rapid elimination of un- 
skilled and muscle jobs. Our scientific and professional jobs have increased 
more than six times since 1900 while our population doubled. 

3. We need to establish znter-cultural communications as a basis for 
building a world community. 
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4. We must now prepare the individual for participation in public policy 
when decisions must be made quickly and errors can bring calamity. We 
need wisdom when public policies are determined by individual decisions. 

5. The accelerating rate of change makes forecasting hazardous and out- 
speeds the efforts of education to draw abreast. This rate of change makes 
futile any attempt to prepare narrowly for the demands of contemporary 
or emerging society. ’ 

Problems Counselors Face.—(1) By scholarship, publicity and pressures, 
students will be driven into a few kinds of work—manpower needs, rather 
than free choice may prevail. (2) As college rejections increase there will be 
more pressure to return the high schools to college preparatory institutions. 
As proportion going to college increases, this becomes necessary. (3) In- 
creasing costs will “‘price’’ many people out of college (Costs $1200 a year 
at a state university) (4) Prepare women for working world—!4 of jobs 
now held by them. (Less than 1% now in science-math). Women now live 
two adult lives—(College and family—work after age 32) (5) Technological 
change makes preparation for a specific occupation much more hazardous— 
people may change kinds of work several times. Adult counseling of great 
importance. (Most of our jobs unknown fifty years ago). (6) Increasing 
number of older citizens poses great need for counseling. (7) Shorter work 
week—hobbies—second occupation—leisure-time guidance. (8) High 
level of employment and high wages encourages many able people to defer 
personal development (additional training). Need for talent search. Only 
one-half of our most able students go on to college (Lose 150,000 to 200,000 
a year). (9) Life in large cities, big organizations and dependent relations 
(city sewers, remote boss) poses new problems in counseling—emotional 
problems—mental health. (10) Need greater equality of educational 
opportunity—of kids in upper 30% in ability. 83% of doctor’s sons plan 
to go to college; 65% of scientist’s sons plan to go to college; 38% of 
farmer’s sons plan to go to college; 25% of semi-skilled workers sons plan 
to go to college. (11) Delayed responsibility (home, job, community) 
continues children in an artificial, non-maturing—non-experimental 


a 
situation. (12) As school systems and cities face increasing costs it will be 
more difficult to get monies for special services. (13) Counselors must re- 
locate and find better ways of using important streams of human thought— 4 


psychology, sociology, anthropology, political science, economics, etc. (14) 
New world of electronics should make possible: (1) Immediate self-in- 
ventories, basic skills, aptitudes, interests and personal characteristics. 
(2) Through T.V.—Kinescopes and Audio-visuals, great quantities of 
occupational information. (Heart operation demonstrations). (3) A wide 
variety of counseling and group therapy situations—They could be kine- 
scoped and used again and again. (15) We have made progress with four 
freedoms (speech, religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear). 
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Now we tackle a fifth freedom—the freedom to be one’s best self—the 
opportunity to achieve one’s highest dignity. (16) Immediate Problems: 
(1) Counselors unprepared for their responsibilities. (2) Better job de- 
scriptions need to be developed with teachers and administrators. (3) 
Counselor needs to set a priority (value system) of the things to be done. 
(4) Counselors need to draw more heavily from sociology and anthro- 
pology, psychology, social work, research, ete. 


Editorial (Continued from page 42) 


They include: (1) How to meet the admission requirements of the college 
you select, (2) How to raise your College Board scores, (3) What effect 
“quota” and “geographical distribution” systems have on your chance for 
acceptance, (4) How many colleges you should apply to—and when, (5) 
What the mediocre student should do to improve his chance of acceptance, 
(6) What kind of recommendations are effective—and what kind only 
hurt, (7) What steps you must take now, depending on your grades, and 
whether you are a senior, junior, sophomore, or freshman, (7) How to fill 
out college applications, including the vital ‘“‘autobiography” demanded by 
most application forms, (9) How to obtain financial assistance if needed, 
(10) How parents can help their children be accepted by the right colleges 
for their needs. 

In addition, there is a special thirty-two page section showing how each 
of America’s colleges and universities decide on applicants—specifically 
listing the emphasis each school puts on extracurricular activities, recom- 
mendations, interviews, grades, CEEB scores, and alumni endorsements. 





Group Counseling 
at the Junior High Level 


CLARA RICHARDS 
Counselor Horace Mann Junior High School Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Like all educational institutions we find at Horace Mann not enough 
counselor hours to meet the needs. One effective means of compensating for 
this condition has been the use of many types of group counseling. Our 
concept is in harmony with the expression of Willey and Andrews: ‘‘Guid- 
ance is assistance made available by competent counselors to an individual 
of any age to help him direct his own life, develop his own decisions, and 
carry his own burdens. Guidance involves personal help given by someone. 


Continued on page 58 





Attitude Reeonstruction Techniques 
Used in Counseling 


JAcK SOMNY 


Counselor, Westview Jr. High School, Miami, Florida , 


There is an ever-continuing need in counseling for attitude reconstruc- 
tion. This is true because of the perennial persistence of the whole gamut 
of negative factors of mental life. Some of the more important of these 
factors we identify as: self-depreciation, apathy, lack of a sense of security 
or belonging, dishonesty, excessive rationalization, not facing reality, 
resentment, envy, jealousy, affection starvation, and over-aggressiveness. 
It is the feeling of this writer that attitude reconstruction is an indispensable 
objective of education and, or guidance. Although achieving this objective 
requires constant vigilance on the part of parents, teachers, counselors and 
psychologists, it is possible and is a must if the mental health of the nation 
is to be maintained. 

Selected attitude reconstruction techniques that I have used success- 
fully in counseling pupils are described in this article. The attitude forma- 
tion techniques are discussed one at a time but are actually used in con- 
junction with a number of remedial courses of action. A combination of 
techniques and procedures are necessary in most cases because psychologi- 
cal-social adjustment frequently does not take place with a single thera- 
peutic action. 

It should be mentioned that each technique of attitude development was 
conceived and developed for use only after a thorough study of the perti- 
nent data in each case. Factors included are: the student’s background, 
test records, academic record, health record, social adjustment, citizenship, 
interests, successes and failures, plus appraisals made by the writer from 
interviews. There were, of course, times when techniques were tried which 


. . % 
were not productive of the desired results. In such instances, the case was 
reviewed, omissions were checked, security in the family re-checked, facts 
were re-surveyed for more leads, and other approaches were developed and s 


utilized until progress was made in bringing about appropriate attitude 
changes. 

For certain unrealistic and lethargic under-achievers who fall within the 
range of normal mental abilities and who do not have a deep seated emo- 
tional problem, the counselor has used the following techniques to stimulate 
more satisfactory accomplishment. 

48 
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The pupil conference begins on a positive note, with talk about either an 
interest of the pupil, an achievement, a hobby, travel, a favorite hero, out- 
side jobs, or some subject that is easy for the student to talk about. Soon 
the pupil is asked if he is happy about the poor grades in the area of weak 
achievement. Following the reaction of dissatisfaction, the pupil is helped 
to see the real meaning of school and grades and what they mean to him- 
self now and in the future. Specifically, it is explained to the pupil how and 
in what ways his school work aids his development. Next, he is given the 
opportunity to tell why it is important to get good grades. At this time, the 
basic world of work demands and personnel requirements are discussed. 
This leads us to submitting a key question to the student, ‘(How do you 
plan to quarterback yourself to success when you leave school?”’ The pupil 
is not pressed for an answer and most replies are uncertain. At this point, 
the student is invited to go on a tour of the school building with the counselor 
and see what is going on and how many “‘quarterbacks”’ are really moving them- 
selves down the playing field, and to note that these ‘quarterbacks’ are not 
adults bui his own peers. The pupil is led to see how he fits into the scheme of 
things and what successes await him if he will just reach out and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that are already provided. The conference 
is a build-up for the tour. The tour is the clinching factor that produces deep 
thinking and the conviction, ‘“‘I’d better start quarterbacking myself, too.” 

On the tour the counselor usually spends quite a bit of time in the 
mechanical drawing room as boys quickly see much meaning in the various 
architectural, detail, machine, automobile, and aircraft drawings. It also 
gives me an opportunity to talk about “how we use math,”’ lettering, and 
the excellent things that can be accomplished when an honest and diligent 
effort is made. After the tour the pupil is given a lot of encouragement. It is 
suggested to the pupil that he think things over and the wish is expressed 
that he become a good quarterback of his own team. 

In the public schools throughout the nation, poor citizenship and im- 
mature behavior problems occupy a significant amount of the time and 
attention of teachers. Counselors perform important guidance services in 
these areas. 

Because of the very nature of the behavior attitudes involved in poor 
citizenship and immature conduct there is often a high degree of resistance 
to mature behavior. Furthermore, this type of conduct has its roots in such 
things as: crude personal communication in the home, lack of school 
success, following the example of ‘‘cut-ups,” lack of understanding of the 
meaning of school, poor discipline in the home, and even a history of past 
success of getting away with things. Hence, the counselor needs a rather 
powerful method of assisting the pupil to gain insight as to why he needs to 
change poor citizenship habits and babyish actions. 
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The following combination approach has worked quite successfully with 
this counselor. Major emphasis is given to word pictures, logic, contrasts, 
and humorous illustrations which will lead the student to see that there is 
really no profit or real fun and pleasure in small time behavior. Actually, the 
counselor works hard to obtain the conviction on the part of the pupil that 
immature conduct cannot benefit him in any way, even with his peers. 
When the pupil grasps the idea that immature conduct leads up a blind 
alley and has no real meaning and pay-off, he is ready to start modifying 
childish habits. As mature behavior is exhibited, the counselor knows that 
progress has been made with the pupil. 

In addition, the counselor feels that in such cases it is necessary to discuss 
the meaning of school with the pupil. This is true because it has been found 
that pupils of this type frequently do not have a clear-cut idea of the 
meaning of school. 

Also, with most cases of this type the counselor has found it worthwhile 
to review a blank copy of the cumulative folder and enable the pupil to see 
the kind of history that he is constantly writing in the principal’s office. The 
counselor assists the pupil to become aware that HE IS A HISTORIAN 
and is writing his own history every marking period. The counselor finds 
this technique very alerting to the pupil and usually productive of modified 
behavior. 

The attitude re-development technique described next is one the writer 
has found from experience to be highly successful. The starting point is to 
administer the Bell Inventory, or Mooney Problem Check List to the 
counselee. The responses are analyzed and the type and nature which 
indicate a problem or attitude difficulty are individually noted. Then the 
counselor analyzes the association and relationship of responses from one 
category to another in order to obtain a better perspective of the diffculties. 
Omissions and satisfactory responses are kept well in mind. If it is felt 
necessary, selected satisfactory responses are re-checked in the interview in 
order to ascertain if they are truly satisfactory. The data is also scrutinized 


for contradictions. During the interview, information will be forthcoming } 
which will enable the counselor to sift the true from the untrue. 
The interview validates problems and attitude needs. Then, therapy ] 


takes place over an indefinite time until sufficient progress in reconstruction 
of attitudes has been made. 

The essence of the therapy consists in “reflecting” or “mirroring back” to 
the counselee his negative attitudes as expressed or acted by a hypo- 
thetical pupil. This is followed by motivating and assisting the pupil where 
necessary to correct negative attitudes. The counselee is asked to evaluate 
the pupil’s attitudes and situation and make comments and suggestions to 
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remedy the pupil situation. The pupil frequently recognizes his case in the 
example and the analysis provides an understanding of his situation so that 
basic corrections are seen as desirable and the right thing to do. Where 
recognition is slow or evaded the pupil is assisted to see his situation and 
motivated to take corrective action. In fact, follow-up contact is maintained 
with the pupil to make certain that realistic steps are taken to adjust the 
attitudes to “normal” ones. 

In this type of attitude therapy, it is important that the counselor make a 
concerted effort to motivate the pupil to a maximum amount of thinking to 
find the corrective solution for himself. Assistance is provided by the 
counselor as needed. 


SUMMARY 


This article has been written to acquaint counselors with techniques of 
attitude reconstruction which this counselor has used successfully in 
working with pupils on the junior high school level. It is essential to em- 
phasize, however, that these techniques will always be used in combination 
with other tools and techniques depending on the circumstances and facts 
of the case. 

The first technique considered was a combination of thought-develop- 
ment about the meaning of school for the pupil plus a guided tour of the 
school which high-lighted student accomplishment. The purpose was to 
motivate achievement. The second technique discussed was an approach 
seeking to lead the pupil out of immature behavior patterns into more 
mature behavior. The third technique described the use of the Bell In- 
ventory or Mooney Problem Check List as a starting point to “mirror 
back” negative attitudes for pupil evaluation. In addition, the counselor 
can use the information obtained to assist the pupil in motivating action for 
attitude correction. 


Professional Oneness for 
School Counselors 


WALTER F.. JoHNSON 


Professor of Education, Michigan State University 


How is your PLQ? What about your PAQ? Counseling is becoming one of 
the well known and respected professions today. In a period when the de- 
mand for counselors is greater than the supply it is easy to forget one’s re- 
sponsibility to counseling as a profession and think only of responsibility to 
one’s job. : 
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PLQ, of course, means Professional Level Quotient and refers to the level of 
maturity each person strives to achieve in his profession. PAQ means 
Professional Activity Quotient and refers to the number or proportion of 
professional activities a member engages in as compared to other members ' 
of the profession. Both of these are important for achieving the status a 
profession should enjoy. 
Counseling and guidance, like most other professions, must “grow up” 
to its proper stature. Although counseling has been practiced in some forms 
since ancient times, modern standards are quite recent and still evolving. 
To achieve and maintain a respected place in the family of professions its 
members must, individually and collectively, understand what it means to 
be professional and be willing to accept the responsibility that is inherent 
in this role. That is the substance of this article. 
What Makes It A Profession? The term profession implies that years of 
study and training are required before one is prepared to pursue it as a 
means of livelihood. It usually requires special abilities or skills and proof 
of fitness to practice through some certification or licensing procedure. 
These are some of the technical criteria. 
All too frequently persons who call themselves professional forget com- 
pletely, or give only lip service to the other demands which a profession 
places upon them. A profession requires a greater measure of selflessness 
and devotion to higher purpose than that of personal gain. It always implies 
the presence of a code of ethics by which to work. Also present is the need to 
establish the highest possible standards of service. And the obligations of 
public responsibility are an integral aspect. 
The Counseling Profession, if it deserves to be called a profession and not 
merely a society of technicians, must assume an important share of re- 
sponsibility for actively promoting the welfare of the community. Coun- 
selors must participate in community affairs; they must be willing to pro- 
vide volunteer services comparable to those provided by other professional 
groups; and they must help to develop in people desirable attitudes toward 
mental hygiene and physical health, and what we might call the good life. 
“We” Make Our Profession. By this time it becomes apparent that our 
profession can only be what we make it. Each individual member has his 
own unique set of personal attributes and characteristics which we call 
personality. These, our training or professional preparation, and the | 
nature of our work, make up the collective “personality” of our pro- 
fession. As we become identified with our professional group we assume 
many of the characteristics and ways of “behaving” that are expected of 
anyone identified with the group. We play the role expected of one who | 
represents this group. Thus, as we try to analyze the extent to which we | 
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have achieved professional maturity, we can ask ourselves what is pre- 
venting us within ourselves, in our local activities and organizations, and as 
a total group from achieving full professional stature. First, what about me? 

What About Me? Although it is usually less painful and more pleasurable 
to analyze others than to engage in introspection of ourselves, we must ask 
ourselves these questions: 

1. What am I doing for the good of the group? To what extent am I 
using the group for purely selfish purposes? Merely belonging to a group 
isn’t enough. I must expect to put as much into the profession as I get out 
of it. 

2. What am I doing to break down the cohesiveness and well-being of the 
profession in my work and as a member of the association which represents 
the interests of counselors? 

3. How much are my own “private wars’’ entering into my professional 
work and professional pride? Am I capable of rising above petty jealousy; 
of maintaining an acceptable personal appearance; of preventing my 
prejudices, fears and frustrations from manifesting themselves in my work 
and in our organization? 

4. Do I possess the training and information to practice my profession? 

5. Am I aware of possible ‘“blind-spots” or idiosyncrasies which may 
interfere with my effectiveness? Am I too authoritarian, smug or unwilling 
to accept new ideas and ways of doing things? 

6. Am I selling my profession, or selling it out?!? 

What About Our Professional Organization? Too often we take our pro- 
fession and professional association for granted. We forget that pro- 
fessional standards, improved conditions for work and higher status are ob- 
tained only through the collective action of every individual working to 
achieve common objectives. We must have tolerance for other persons 
views; we must maintain an open mind on issues which affect all the 
members; we must give if we deserve to get something out of our profession 
and professional organization. 

There Are A Few Other Considerations Too! 1. Are we keeping our per- 
spective in the educational setting? As we become more and more specialized 
we must find effective ways of communicating with other educators and our 
specialization must be based on sound educational practice. 

2. This leads to another point: How are we relating to the other members 
of our profession? Do we help the younger members grow and achieve the 
recognition and position they deserve? On what basis are we establishing 
our group identity? 

3. Are we constructively assessing ourselves and our organization? 
Where can we grow? Where are we strong? Are we technicians or pro- 
fessionals? . 
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Achieving Professional Oneness. Achieving professional oneness is no mere 
accident. We must strive to learn the ways in which we can make our most 
effective contribution to healthy professional growth. Each of us must 
believe in our work and our profession. We must understand the goals, 
objectives and philosophical framework within which our profession func- 
tions. We have to be good leaders and good followers. We must find ways 
to “salvage” members with flagging interest and disinterested participa- 
tion. We must be willing to give more of ourselves than merely doing a good 
job of work. We must have teamwork. The destiny of counseling as a 
profession is in your hands! 


Twelve Point Program of 
Elementary Guidance 


KENNETH A. MEYER 
Elementary Counselor, Hicksville Public School System, Hicksville, New York 
AND 
MaRrTELLE H. WINANT 


Formerly Elementary Counselor, Hicksville Public School System, 
Hicksville, New York 


Elementary guidance is today a reality. Educators recently have come to 
realize more and more that if guidance services are to be more effective, they 
must start in the classroom, both individually and in groups, as early as the 
kindergarten grades. True elementary guidance is still undergoing growing 
pains, and as yet has not developed as much as secondary guidance. How- 
ever, its continued growth and the interest exhibited by the more forward 
looking educators is encouraging. 

We, as educators, recognize the fact that the growth of a child is con- 
sidered on an individual basis with problems sometimes pertaining to the 
child himself and other times problems that are commonplace to all children 
of a specific age group. It has been said that there is no such thing as a 
problem child, but every child has a distinct problem. 

The growth of a child, mentally, physically, emotionally and socially is 
achieved through the class room teacher. She accomplishes this through a 
broad understanding of the basic needs and the follow through from the 
cumulative records of the individual. Then the teacher can help the child 
effect a more all-around satisfactory adjustment in his or her life. We can 
say, therefore, that elementary guidance, in a sense, evolves around the 
elementary classroom teacher who in turn calls on the elementary coun- 
selor to aid her in different and difficult problems pertaining to the child 
through specific guidance techniques. 
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The elementary guidance section of the Pupil Personnel Services in the 
Hicksville Public School System, Hicksville, New York has instituted what 
is known as the 12 point program in elementary guidance. In this prograra 
the elementary counselor acts as an advisor to the administration with the 
exception of two area in which guidance is specifically responsible. These 
two areas will be discussed later in this article. The areas in which the 
counselor acts as consultants are: (a) Grade placement. The counselor makes 
a general class study of low achievers or exceptional children, through 
consultation with the teacher, principal and other staff members and 
through observation. After these cases have been studied through, utilizing 
guidance techniques, recommendations are made to the principal; (b) 
Achievement. The counselor consults with the teacher on the overall class 
achievement in relationship between ability and achievement. He also 
consults with the teacher when changes in achievement of individuals seem 
to be taking place; (c) Social adjustment. The counselor consults with 
teachers and principals regarding groupings, such as grade level, class 
adjustment, and discipline techniques from the social aspect; (d) Emo- 
tional adjustment. Here, the counselor consults with teachers and principals 
regarding general observation of classroom atmosphere and discipline as it 
concerns the emotional aspect of the individual and in grade level groupings. 
If there is a distinct emotional problem of a child in a group then a specific 
referral is made to psychological services for further study, help and 
recommendations to the administrator, counselor and teacher; (e) Orienta- 
tion. Conferences are held in the beginning of the school year with both new 
and old teachers of the system. For the new teachers the counselor dis- 
cusses the role of elementary guidance, how he can help the teacher and 
how the teacher can help the counselor by looking for certain manifesta- 
tions. The counselor also goes over with each teacher the cases that were 
Specifically worked on at length, what the teacher should look for, and how 
she can best work with an individual child. In parent contacts, the coun- 
selor works with parents whose children are potential retentions (aids, the 
principal as a consultant) or need a change of grade placement. For sixth 
graders who will be going on to the junior high school, an orientation day is 
set up and the guidance counselors act as coordinators to assist the ad- 
ministrators. A parent night is set up and an informal discussion is held to 
answer any questions parents have regarding this transition from the ele- 
mentary to the junior high level; (f) Public relations. The counselor has 
individual parent conferences when it will aid the study or follow-up of in- 
dividual cases. It also brings about a better understanding and cooperation 
hetween home and school. It serves as a follow-up to a guidance created 
situation, such as placement. The counselor also speaks at community 
functions on request and serves as a consultant on programs for reporting 
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to parents; (g) Psychological screening. On March 4th, 1957 the first con- 
ference on elementary guidance ever held in New York State was held in 
Albany, New York. The main speaker was Dr. Francis Wilson, Instructor 
of Elementary Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia, and Director of 
Guidance for the public schools of New York City. Dr. Wilson pointed out 
that although elementary guidance is concerned with ALL the children, 
about 2% may need clinical services. In checking through our own referrals 
to the Hicksville psychological department, it was found that this figure, 
as a whole, is accurate. In working with psychological services there is very 
close liaison through case conferences and intake meetings. Through 
guidance techniques and the above media attempts are made to select the 
children who can benefit the most by psychological help. The principal is 
kept informed by guidance of any such referral made in his building. Those 
children that are specifically referred are no longer considered in the hands 
of guidance. When the psychologist completes a case, it is referred back to 
guidance with any specific recommendations. The only exception to the 
above is on the question of grade placement of a child in June. If there is a 
question of retention of a child, a meeting of elementary guidance and 
psychological services concerning those cases in the hands of the psy- 
chologist is held. (h) Guidance resource. Elementary guidance acts as a 
resource for inservice training, audio visual aids on guidance topics and as 
a resource for testing materials; (i) Research. Constant research is always 
being undertaken by elementary guidance (such as interpretation of data 
from system wide testing) to study the needs of the children locally and 
work with the administration toward appropriate curriculum modifications; 
(j) Evaluation. To have a good guidance program that will work for the 
good of the child, self evaluation and constructive criticism is necessary not 
only by ourselves, but by the administrators and teachers. Faith in people 
is vital. They want to do the correct thing. When they do not act ac- 
ceptably, there are causes that must be determined. The philosophy of the 
counselor must include a basic attitude toward human beings that shows 
acceptance and respect for integrity. 

Up to this point the areas in which the counselor acts only as consultant 
to the administrator and the teacher have been discussed. The two areas for 
which elementary guidance is specifically responsible are testing and 
records. 

In testing, the counselor is directly responsible for both mental maturity 
and achievement testing. Our programs are set up in such a manner that 
each principal selects a person or persons who will be in charge of testing for 
each building. Usually it is the assistant principal. Group meetings are held 
with these people before any testing is done to discuss the availability of 
test supplies and equipment and to aid in planning for orientation meetings 
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with teachers in the individual schools. When such meetings take place, the 
guidance person acts as a consultant with the assistant principal doing the 
orientation. 

At the orientation meeting with the teachers, the purpose of the tests and 
the test instructions are reviewed. Teachers are acquainted with the stand- 
ardization of the test. The counselor reviews the recording of the scores on 
the class record sheets and points out important points concerning the 
cumulative records. To interpret tests, elementary guidance does the 
statistical survey to review system wide results and determine whether the 
testing program is meeting the needs of the system. Through this survey 
recommendations are made for modification of curriculum and classro 
instruction, and further review ways of improving the testing program. 

The other area, for which the counselor is responsible, is records. Here, 
the counselor is responsible for general observation of the completeness and 
accuracy of the cumulative records. He is responsible for making suggestions 
concerning these cumulative records. He makes suggestions for further 
encouragement of the proper use of these records. He is also responsible for 
reviewing and considering any new forms of records, both cumulative and 
reporting type. 

Briefly this is our twelve point program of elementary guidance. The 
main difficulty at present is obtaining qualified personnel to enter this new 
phase of guidance. Presently in New York State there are no specific re- 
quirements for elementary counselors. The present certificate in guidance 
will suffice for the elementary level. Colleges in the New York City area 
have just begun to institute graduate programs in elementary guidance 
leading to either an MA or to a 6th year professional certificate. 

It is felt by the authors that any one wishing to enter this new phase of 
guidance should have, besides the basic guidance courses, three years of 
teaching experience with the minimum of two years of teaching on the 
elementary level. In addition to a basic guidance background, the back- 
ground of the individual should contain some work in a specialized field 
that is related to definite study of the elementary child. We feel this to be 
most beneficial to giving added insight to the total elementary guidance 
picture. 

Other problems have to be faced in addition to the major problem of ob- 
taining the best qualified personnel. These are: (1) developing a good inter- 
relationship with school personnel so that each other’s problems may be 
faced more fully and understood, (2) setting up a working basis for contact 
and cooperation with clinicians and supervisors, and (3) obtaining a closer 
coordination within the whole school curriculum. 

The elementary guidance phase in the Hicksville system has been in ex- 
istence for two years. From our short experience it is felt that any system 
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starting an elementary guidance program must move slowly. It is of prime 
importance to have personnel experienced in both elementary education 
and guidance. 


SUMMARY 


It was the intention of the authors to provide what should be a framework 
for a good elementary guidance program. We are quite cognizant that there 
could be additions or deletions to our twelve point program, and that 
methods which we have described will change. There is no doubt that in 
years to come, through constant change in the educational process, there 
will be a change in our program. 

We wish to emphasize that the program should meet the current needs of a 
particular system, thus to fulfill this objective it is highly probable that no 
two elementary guidance programs will be identical. A start had to be made 
in Hicksville; The Twelve Point Program was our start. 


Group Counseling at the Junior High Level (Continued from page 47) 


This help may be given to individuals in a group or directly to the indi- 
vidual alone.’’* 

Each year we find new avenues in guidance to explore. We feel our ap- 
proach this year has been most rewarding. In May of 1957, two of our 
mathematics teachers accepted an invitation of the counselor to make a 
counseling survey of 108 students—38 algebra and 70 mathematics stu- 
dents. This included an equal distribution of above average, average, and 
below average students. The results of the survey follows: 

1. Do you feel that you have been adequately informed as to the purposes 
of counseling and the services a counselor performs? 

No ? or doubtful Yes 
22 3 55 
2. Have there been any instances in your school life in which you feel 
you needed the help of a counselor and were not able to obtain this service? 
No ? or doubtful Yes 
56 1 21 (Some mentioned 
not private 
enough place.) 

3. What suggestions would you have for improving the counseling services 

provided by your school? 


1. Give counselor more time and help. 11 
2. Have more counselors. 25 
3. Have separate places for boys and girls and counselors of both sexes. 16 





* Roy DeVerl Willey and Dean C. Andrew, Modern Method and Techniques in 
Guidance, New York, Harpers and Brothers, p. 17. 
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4. More room, private place or better place. 10 
5. Make more private appointments with students. 5 
6. More time for student to be with counselor. 5 
7. Not bother with my business. 1 
8. Make counselor more known around school. 7 
9. Counseling service good as is. 35 
4. How do you feel adequate counseling can be of service to you? 
1. Help me out of trouble. 9 
2. Let me talk about my problems. 11 
3. Give me information on what I need or want to know. 3 
4. Give me someone to go to. 4 
5. Help with solving my problems. 17 
6. Just be there for emergencies. 1 
7. Occupational help and work permits, are needed. 22 
8. Help me to understand. 9 
9. Help in school program choices and problems. 17 
10. Help me with study problems. 3 
11. Help me to get along with others. 2 
12. Yes, it will just help. 19 
13. No, it will not help. 2 


This year the counselor has three small rooms made from one large room 
thus securing privacy in a temporary way. A project to help all with more 
understanding of counselor service and other hints for personal happiness 
was accomplished by student group reports to all advisory groups. 

The counselor contacted a former student, a junior in a near-by high 
school, to see if she would like to chairman a project for ninth home room 
groups. She was delighted and selected two sophomores to work with her. 
They all worked diligently and discussed their plans with the counselor in 
after school conferences. Their subject was, ‘Hints to Ninth Graders to 
Make High School Tops.”’ They divided the topic as follows: (A) Participa- 
tion in social life and activities; (B) Personality growth and choice of 
friends; and (C) Scholastic success, attitudes, and study habits. The com- 
mittee of three gave talks and answered questions in each ninth grade home 
room. For the seventh and eight grade home rooms, a home room one grade 
above was chosen to do the project. Delbert Fowler and his eighth graders 
did committee work (interviews with principal, nurse, and counselor) for 
one month to prepare a six panel report to the seventh graders on the topic 
—Understandings, Records, and Persons I should have been better acquainted 
with as a Seventh Grader. Reinald Stelter and his ninth grade home room 
did the same project for all eighth grade home rooms. The students did a 
complete orientation of responsibilities and services of the complete school 
personnel. They explained all forms and records used in the school, indi- 
cating the value of each individual building his history card the way he 
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WHEN IT COMES TO TESTS... 
..- WHAT DOES AN EDUCATOR WANT? 


CONTENT. Tests in basic skills of reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage (including spelling) as well as those of scholastic ability 
providing language and non-language M.A.’s and I.Q.’s. Test 
items that are related to the curriculum, consistent with educa- 
tional objectives, and appropriate for pupils to whom tests are 
administered. COMPARABILITY OF FORMS. Interchange- 
able forms at each level, with a single set of accessories, instruc- 
tions, and norms. ARTICULATION. A longitudinal series pro- 
viding measurement of the same elements at succeeding age or 
grade levels. NORMS. Percentile and grade placement norms 
based on nationwide standardization, with the population se- 
lected and controlled in terms of educational characteristics, age, 
grade, intelligence, and geographic location.* INTEGRATION. 
Tests which fit with companion instruments into comprehensive 
evaluation programs. INTERPRETATION. Test results which 
are easily expressed in meaningful, useful form, with pupil pro- 
files, diagnostic analyses, class summaries, and other interpreta- 
tion aids provided. ADMINISTRATION. Tests which have 
clear illustrations and type and simple, complete instructions for 
administration and scoring. ECONOMY. Prices within the reach 
of the school budget, with reusable test booklets to make for even 
greater economy. When used with Scoreze, the patented, self- 
scoring answer sheet device, the clerical time needed to translate 
test results into terms meaningful to teacher and parent is re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 


All of these features are incorporated in the 1957 California Achievement Tests 
and the California Test of Mental Maturity, two of the nation’s most widely- 
accepted standardized tests. For more information about these tests, write to 
any branch of the California Test Bureau. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU e 5916 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. @ 206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pa. @ 110 South Dickinson Street, 
Madison 3, Wis. @ 2114 Irving Blvd., Dallas 7, Texas 


*The dual standardization program wherein all examinees who took the California Achievement Tests also 
took the California Test of Mental Maturity as an anchor test, resulting in the new Anticipated Achieve- 
ment Tables, is an exclusive with the California Test Bureau, leading publishers of educational and psycho- 
logical tests since 1926. 
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really wanted to advertise himself. They made a series of charts and posters 
to illustrate their talks. 


, SUMMARY 


This project has worked successfully. In viewing the growth of those 
participating, it seems their service gave them more strength than the 
students receiving the service. It was the touch of personal worth that was 
so valuable. Mr. Fowler, the teacher working with the eighth advisory, 
said, “I didn’t know a home room group could work so hard, organize so 
well, and delve so deep in problems as this group has. It has been a thrilling 
experience.” 

Other group activities have been effective in our school. These are: (1) 
Daily home room guidance periods with optional projects, outlines, and 
reading suggestions, given by the counselor; (2) Parent, teacher, coun- 
selor, student, and principal, as needed conferences; (3) Discussion groups 
of active social participating students with those finding social adjustment 
difficult; (4) Small common health problem groups (such as obese stu- 
dents); (5) Student leaders and officers with inactive students; and (6) 
Counselor and new student groups, etc. These many group guidance activ- 
ities are very helpful and free more of the counselor’s time for those with 
deep seated problems. 





